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deprived of their birthright to an education that would prepare them for free
citizenship. Thereby, the state's own freedom would be endangered. A smaller free-
dom must be limited in the interests of a greater freedom. To guarantee the larger
freedom, the state must exert its authority to see to it not only that schools were
available to all but that all children actually attended school. Massachusetts led the
way by passing a compulsory attendance law in 1852.
The solution was a genuinely creative one. By the 1850s authority for providing
public education was spelled out in state constitutions and laws. State authority for
education was carried out by state superintendents of schools responsible to a state
board of education, elected by the people or appointed by the governor. New York
State created the office of state superintendent of schools in 1812. Massachusetts
established a state board of education in 1837 with Horace Mann as secretary, and
Connecticut did likewise in 1839 with Henry Barnard as secretary. Other states
followed. These state agencies could then set minimum standards for all the schools of
the state. Meanwhile, the direct management of schools would be left in the hands of
locally elected school boards, local superintendents, and locally appointed teachers.
Local management served the cause of flexibility, diversity, and freedom-what politi-
cal scientists were later to call "sub-system autonomy."
This arrangement was designed to assure that schools would serve the whole
public and would be controlled by the public through special boards of education, not
through the regular agencies of the state or local governments. This is why in the
United States the usual term is public schools, not state schools or government
schools, as they are often called in those countries that have centralized systems of
education.
But what about religious instruction in these common public schools? It was
soon evident that if common schools taught the doctrines of a particular church they
would violate the freedom of conscience of all those who did not agree. Many
Protestants felt that the common schools could find a common religious outlook and
teach it. They found the common religious doctrines of Christianity in the Bible (the
Protestant Bible, that is). If the schools would teach only the nonsectarian principles
of Christianity as contained in the Bible, they argued, all sects would be satisfied.
This solution might have been successful if America had remained exclusively
Protestant. But immigration had brought increased numbers of Roman Catholics and
Jews. Besides, many Americans had never officially belonged to any church. Catholics
charged that the so-called nonsectarian schools were really Protestant in character and
that they were therefore sectarian. Catholics therefore established their own schools
and demanded a share in the public tax funds to support them. Protestants and Jews
opposed the giving of money to parochial schools. Most states finally decided to
prohibit sectarian control over common schools and to prohibit the use of public
money for private schools under sectarian control. Especially bitter struggles between
Protestants and Catholics were settled, at least for the time being, by legislation in
New York in 1842 and by constitutional amendment in Massachusetts in 1855. Nearly
every state had a similar struggle and enacted similar laws.
By the end of the first century of republican education, the general decision was
that a free society was better served if the majority of children went to common,